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THE JUNGLE COCK. 





[Jungle 


Tue bird known by this name among the English in 
Jndia, is the “* Wild Cock” of Sonnerat, who was the 
first to describe it in his ‘ Voyage aux Indes Orientales.’ 
This naturalist maintained with considerable zeal that 
this bird formed the stock whence most of our races of 
domestic fowl have proceeded. He concurred in the 
opinion of Buffon, that most of our varieties of domestic 
fowl have proceeded from a single type, and that the 
differences which we perceive among them have resulted 
from accidents of climate, domestication, and crossings 
of varieties. Sonnerat, who did not or would not know 
of any other species of wild cock than this—for he 
speaks slightingly of the authority of Dampier, who 
mentions that he saw wild cocks in the Indian Archi- 
pelago—naturally enough concluded that in this jungle- 
fowl he had found the primitive steck. Subsequent 
inquiries have, however, confirmed the statements of 
Dampier, not only as to the existence of species of wild 
fowl in the Indian Archipelago ; but it is also admitted 
that the Bankiva species in Java, and the Jago species 
in Sumatra, more nearly approximate to our common 
fowl than that now under consideration, and to 
which Sonnerat’s statements refer. Upon the whole, it 
seems that our varieties of domestic fowl proceed from 
mixtures of original species. Practical observers arrive 
at much the same conclusions on this point with 
scientific naturalists. It is thus, for instance, con- 
sidered in India that our game cock originated from a 
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mixture of the jungle cock with wild species in Malaya 
and Chittagong. Altogether, however, it must be 
admitted that, on this disputed point, very little is 
actually known; and the domestication of the bird 
ascends to such remote antiquity, that it seems hope- 
less to determine the era, and still more hopeless to 
ascertain the original species with precision. It is 
proper to add that the jungle fowl, which we now 
proceed to describe, are quite distinct in India from 
the domestic races reared by the natives, which do not 
in any respect differ from the domesticated varieties in 
all parts of the world. 

The jungle cock is about one-third less in bulk than 
our common village cock. Its length from the point 
of the bill to the extremity of the lowered and extended 
tail, is about two feet four inches; and its height from 
the level of the feet to the top of the head, without 
including the crest, is fourteen inches and a half. 
The head is furnished with an indented comb, and the 
wattles resemble those of the domestic cock, but the 
naked space around the eyes and on the throat is larger 
than in that bird. The feathers of the head and neck 
grow longer as they approach the body; and in their 
form and substance are different from those which 
cover the same parts in other cocks, whether wild or 
domestic. The quill is thick and flattened, forming a 
white stripe ; the whole length of the feather, as far as 
the extremity, where it ends in a dilated cartilaginous 
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substanee, is of a rounded form, thin, highly polished, 
and white. The feathers of the back, and those of 
the tail coverts, are long and narrow, and are of a 
dusky brown colour, varied with spots of a brighter 
hue, the whole having a white stripe down their shafts. 
The breast, the belly, the sides, the thighs, and the 
abdomen are dusky, tinged with green. The greater 
quill feathers are dull black, and the middle and 
secondaries are black, with green reflections. The 
lesser and middle wing-coverts have the shafts of their 
feathers flattened, and their tips furnished with a 
thick and solid cartilaginous plate, of the same general 
appearance with those on the neck, but of a deep red 
colour. The colour of the tail-coverts is deep violet ; 
they are lengthened out and arched over the two ver- 
tical planes of the tail, which is composed of four- 
teen feathers, separated into two portions inclined to- 
wards each other, and forming an acute angle. The 
two middle feathers are longer than the others, and 
form an are, the convexity of whieh is turned from the 
body of the bird. The feathers of the tail are of a 
black hue, with green reflections. The feet are of a 
grey colour; the beak horn-coloured ; the fleshy ap- 
pehdices of the head are red, more or less deep. 

The female of this species is much less than the 
male, and has scarcely any comb or wattles. The 
throat is covered with feathers, and this forms a re- 
markable distinction from the domestic hen, which has 
that part nearly naked. The circumference around 
the eye is naked and reddish. The whole of the 
plumage of the lower parts of the body resembles that 
of the male, except that the colours are less brilliant. 
The feathers of the neck are but slightly lengthened, 
and, as well as those of the wings, are destitute of the 
singular cartilaginous tips with which those of the male 
are furnished. The whole of the upper part of the 
body is grey, more or less dusky, with the shaft of each 
feather white. It deserves to be remarked, that in 
this, as well as.in the other Indian wild species, the 
females do not differ among themselves in the colour 
of their plumage, like our domestic hens. The females 
also of those primitive species resemble each other indi- 
vidually, which, as is well known, is by no means the 
cage with our domestic hens, the differences between 
the individaals of which sometimes extend to character- 
istic attributes, such as the absence of crest, of gills, 
great .differeuce of size, &c, This is a strong fact 
against the opinion of Buffon, who considered that a 
white plumage must be the attribute of the primitive 
race, and imagined that hens, originally white, became 
varied from white to black, assuming all the inter- 
mediate colours in succession. But our acquaintance 
with wild species which were unknown in Buffon’s 
time enables us to conceive it more probable that the 
primitive hens are brown, red, or grey indifferently, and 
that white and black colours are among the conse- 
quences of domestication, for all the wild hens which 
have hitherto been observed have the intermediate 
colours. 

The cry of the jungle fowl is in some measure dif- 
ferent from that of the domestic species; but there is 
much resemblance in their habits and dispositions. 
The following lively statement on this subject is from 
*Excarsions in India,’ by Captain Thomas Skinner, 
published in 1832. 

“In some parts of the forest we saw several jungle 
fowl: they have exactly the same habits as the domestic 
poultry. The cock struts at the head of his hens, and 
keeps a strict watch over their safety. Whenever they 
were disturbed by our attempts upon them, he flew to 
the highest branch of some tree beyond our reach, and 
crowed with ali his might, while his dames ran into 
holes and corners to escape our attacks: they are so 
éiinning, that we found it impossible to get within shot 
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of them with all the eaution we could use, While 
intent upon capturing at least one, as we were creeping 
after them upon our breasts, lying occasionally like 
riflemen under cover of the unevenness of the ground 
to catch them en passant, we came suddenly upon an 
ambuscade that very soon put an end to our sport. 

“ We were about midway up the face of a hill that 
was thickly covered by trees, and much clogged by 
shrubs and creepers that wound in all directions. On 
reaching the foot of the enemy’s position, still advancing 
upon our breasts, and bending a keen eye upon the 
birds strutting before us, up rose, with a growl that 
denoted an offended spirit (for we had literally touched 
his tail), a large black bear ; and turning round, looked 
us in the face with the most undisguised astonishment. 
It was the most unsought, as well as most unpromising 
introduction I had ever met with. There was no time 
for parley, and getting upon our legs, we at once stood 
upon the defensive. This sudden metamorphosis com- 
pleted his surprise, and, yelling louder than before, he 
set off as fast as he could shuffle from the extraordinary 
animals that had so unaccountably sprung up before 
him. We determined that discretion was the better 
part of valour, and began to retrace our steps, leaving 
the jungle fowl to benefit by the interruption.” 

The following is the process which the Shecarries— 
or natives of low-caste in India, who gain a livelihood 
by catching birds and animals—employ for the purpose 
of taking the jungle fowl :—“ Two or three of these 
men go for this purpose together, and proceed in this 
manner. A line of thirty or forty yards long is fastened 
to the ground with wooden pegs at each extremity, and 
is then elevated by props to the height of about 
eighteen inches. To this prop nooses of horse-hair 
are fastened at distances of about two feet from each 
other,.and when the birds attempt to pass under the 
line, they are caught in the nooses by their necks. 
Sometimes a similar line is fastened to the ground, and 
left lying there with all the nooses spread, and as the 
birds pass over them they are caught hy the legs. 
These lines are never spread wheré there is much 
jungle. When the line or lines are ready, the men go 
off to a considerable distance, and beat the bushes in a 
direction towards them*;” 


ENGLISH TRAVELLING IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


In following up the subject which Hogarth’s picture gave 
us occasion to commence in a recent Number, we now 
purpose to furnish our readers with a somewhat detailed 
account of the manner in which our ancestors travelled 
in the seventeenth century, as well before as after the 
introduction of stage-coaches. ‘Two works, respectively 
written at the commencement and latter end of that 
century, furnish materials no less curious than adequate 
for this purpose. The first is* Fyne Moryson’s Itinerary ; 
or, Ten Years’ Travels throughout Great Britain and 
other parts of Europe ;’ published in 1617. The other 
is a pamphlet, published in 1673, under the title ot 
‘The Grand Concern of England Explained,’ which 
has been reprinted in the 8th volume of the’* Harleian 
Miscellany.’ The two works are of very different 
character, as the reader will soon perceive. The fol- 
lowing is an abridgment of Moryson’s account of the 
modes of travelling’ in this country which prevailed in 
his time. 

In England, towards the south and in the west parts, 
and from London to Berwick, upon the confines of Scot- 
land, post-horses are established at every ten miles, or 
thereabout, on which travellers ride a false gallop at the 
rate of ten miles an hour sometimes, but that makes their 


* Johnson's‘ Sketches of Ficld Sports as followed by the Natives 
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hire the greater. With a commission from the chief post- 
master, or chief lords of the, council (given either on 
public business or under the pretence of it), a passenger 
pays twopence-halfpenny a mile for his horse, and 
the same for his guide’s horse; but if several persons 
travel in company, one guide will do for the whole. 
Other persons, who have no such commission, must 
pay threepence a mile. This extraordinary charge for 
horse-hire is well recompensed by the greater speed of 
the journey, by which the increased expenses of inns in 
slow travelling are avoided. All the difficulty is in 
bearing the great fatigue. ‘The traveller is at no ex- 
pense for the food of these horses; but, at the end of the 
ten miles, the boy who takes them back expects a few 
pence in the way of gift. For the most part, English- 
men, especially in long journeys, ride their own horses. 
But if any person wishes to hire a horse at London he 
pays two shillings the first day, and twelve, or, perhaps, 
eighteenpence a-day afterwards, till the horse is brought 
back to the owner. In other parts of England, a man 
may hire a horse for twelvepence a-day, finding him 
meat ; and if the journey be long, he may hire him at a 
convenient rate for a month or two. | Likewise, carriers 
let horses from city to city, bargaining that the pas- 
sengers must put up at their inn, that they ras look to 
the feeding of their horses. They will thus lend a horse 
for a five or six days’ journey, and find the animal 
meat themselves, for about twenty shillings. Lastly, 
these carriers have long covered waggons in which they 
carry passengers from city to city: but this kind of 
journeying is very tedious, for they must take waggon 
very early, and come very late to their inns; so that 
none but women and people of inferior condition travel 
in this sort. Coaches are not to be hired any where 
but at London; and although England is, for the most 
part, plain, or consisting of little pleasant hills, yet the 
ways far from London are so dirty, that, hired coach- 
men do not ordinarily take any long journeys. Fora 
day’s journey, a coach with two horses is let for about 
ten shillings a-day, or some fifteen shillings a-day for 
three horses, the coachman. finding the horses’ meat : 
if the journey be short, about eight shillings will suffice, 
but then the passengers pay for the meat of the horse. 
One horse’s meat will cost twelvepence, or eighteen- 
pence for one night for hay, oats, and straw; but in 
summer they are put to grass at threepence each, al- 
though those who ride long journeys keep them in 
the stable on hard meat, as in winter, or else give 
them a feed of oats when they come from grass in the 
morning. 

In the inns, men of inferior condition eat at the 
host’s table, and pay about sixpence a-meal ; but gentle- 
men have their chambers and eat alone, unless they 
have friends or acquaintance in company. In this case 
their reckoning commonly amounts to about two 
shillings for each; but one who eats alone in his cham- 
ber, with two servants attending, will generally have to 
pay five or six shillings for supper or breakfast. But 
in the northern parts, towards Scotland, gentlemen do 
not keep to their chambers, but eat at an ordinary table 
together, where they have plenty of good meat, and 
especially of choice kinds of fish, and each man pays no 
more than sixpence, and sometimes only fourpence a 
meal, 

We now turn to our other authority who, under the 
name of “ A Lover of his Country,” published the 
book we have already mentioned, in which he enu- 
merates a number of public grievances which parlia- 
ment ought to remove. Among the principal of these 
is the nuisance of stage-coaches, which he declares to 
be “ one of the greatest mischiefs that have happened 
of late years to the kingdom,—mischievous to the 
public, destructive to trade, and prejudicial to lands.” 
We shall endeavour to disentangle from his Jong and 
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laboured statement such facts as may enable us io 
obtain a view of the improved facilities for travelling 
which had arisen in the fifty-six years which elapsed 
between the date of Fyne Moryson’s book and that ot 
this production. It will sometimes be necessary to 
state the writer’s complaints in order to bring out the 
details. We, of course, cannot sympathise in his 
feelings, and shall have occasion to smile at his opinions 
and fears. But it may, nevertheless, be well to re- 
member that the stage-coaches of which he complains 
were not such as those we now possess: they were 
evidently clumsy and ill-conducted vehicles, and, from 
the wretched state of the roads at that time, travelling 
in them must have been immeasurably inferior to any 
mode of land conveyance that we now boast. 

The “ Lover of his Country” dwells with great 
bitterness on the effeminucy which these vehicles 
engender in his majesty’s subjects. “ They become 
weary and listless when they ride a few miles, unwilling 
to get on horseback, and unable to endure frost, snow, 
or rain, or to lodge in the fields. That stage-coaches 
discourage the breed of horses is evident ; fér will any 
man keep a horse for himself and another for his man 
all the year to ride one or two journeys, who at 
pleasure, when he has occasion, can slip to any place 
where his business lies, for two, three, or four shillings, 
if within twenty miles of London, and so proportion- 
ably into any part of England. Formerly, every man 
that had occasion to travel many journeys yearly, or to 
ride up and down, kept horses for himself or servants, 
and seldom travelled without one or two men; but now, 
since every man can have a passage into every place he 
is to travel unto, or to some place within a few miles 
thereof, they have ceased to keep horses or to travel 
with servants. York, Chester, and Exeter stage- 
coaches, each of them with forty horses a-piece*, carry 
eighteen passengers a week from London to either of 
these places, and the same number in return from 
thence to London. There are also other coaches which, 
with four horses and carrying six passengers, go daily 
to places within twenty or thirty miles of London, and 
others that go and. return the same day from places 
within ten miles, "There are stage-coaches that go to 
almost every town within twenty or twenty-five miles of 
London, wherein passengers are carried at such low rates 
that most persons in and about London, and in Mid- 
dlesex, Essex, Kent, and Surrey, gentlemen, merchants, 
and other traders that have occasion to ride, do make 
use of, who, before these coaches did set up, kept a 
horse or two of their own, but now haye given oyer 
keeping the same; so that, by computation, there are 
not so many horses by ten thousand kept now in these 
parts as there were before stage-coaches were set up!” 

We were going to point out the laughable points in 
this complaint ; but on a moment’s reflection we abstain 
from throwing a stone at this old gentleman of the 
seventeenth century, lest we should break the windows 
of some of our neighbours in the nineteenth century, 
who have very recently spoken in much the same way 
against canals, rail-roads, and steam vessels and car- 
riages. It is curious to hear the stage-coach people of 
our own day repeating against others the arguments 
which were formerly employed against themselves, 

The writer dwells at great length on the injury 
which trade had sustained through the stage-coaches ; 
and he makes it out as if there were scarcely any 
employment of life which had not been greatly injured 
by the innovation. We pick out a few passages to 
illustrate, not his argument, but the state of travelling. 

“ Before the coaches were set up, travellers rode on 
horseback, and men had boots, spurs, saddles, bridles, 

* This seems to mean that forty horses were employed between 
London ‘and York; &c., at the different stages, to draw a coach to 


and fro, which held six persons, thrice a week. 
2B2 
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saddle-clothes, and good riding suits, coats and cloaks, 
stockings and hats, whereby the wool and leather of 
the kingdom was consumed. Besides, most gentlemen 
before’ they travelled in coaches used to ride with 
swords, belts, pistols, holsters, portmanteaus, and hat- 
cases, which in these coaches they have little or no 
occasion for. For when they rode on horseback, they 
rode in one suit, and carried another to wear when they 
came to their journey’s end, or lay by the way; but in 
coaches they ride in a silk suit, with an Indian gown, 
with a sash, silk stockings, and the beaver hats men 
ride in, and carry no other with them. This is because 


they escape the wet and dirt, which on horseback they | pe 


cannot avoid; whereas in two or three journeys on 
horseback these clothes and hats were wont to be 
spoiled: which done, they were forced to have new 
very often, and that increased the consumption of 
manufacture. If they were women that travelled, they 
used to have safeguards and hoods, side-saddles and 
pillions, with strappings, saddle or pillion cloths, which 
for the most part were laced and embroidered ; to the 
making of which there went many several trades, now 
ruined.” Our “ Lover of his Country ” does not forget 
to add that clothes and other property were also more 
liable to be lost under the saddle than under the coach 
system ; and how much this circumstance tended to 
the encouragement of trade needed not be told. 

Immediately afier this, however, the author neu- 
tralizes his previous statements by complaining of the 
increased frequency of travelling among the country 
gentry who, at London and elsewhere, were led into 
expenses in purchasing things the want of which they 
would not have felt if they had remained’ at home. 
The stage-coaches and caravans are also alleged to 
hinder the consumption of provisions. - “‘ For instance, 
a coach with four horses carries six passengers ; acaravan, 
with four or five horses carries twenty,’ or twenty-five : 
these, when they come to their inn, club’together for a 
dish or two of meat; and having no servants with them, 
spend not above 12d. or 16d. a-piece at a place; yet 
perhaps foul four, five or six pair of sheets.” 

From the writer’s attempt to show that stage-coach 
travelling was dearer than going on horseback, we 
quote so much as shows the cost of stage-coach con- 
veyance in his time :—‘* Men do not travel in these 
coaches with less expense of money or time than on 
horseback : for on horseback they may travel faster ; 
and if they please, all things duly considered, with 
as little if not less charges. For instance, from 
London to Exeter, Chester, or York, you pay 40s. 
a-piece in summer, and 45s. in winter for your passage ; 
and as much from those places back to London. 
Besides, in the journey they change coachmen four 
times, and there are few passengers but give 12d. to 
each coachman at the end of his stage; which comes 
to 8s. backward and forward, and at least 3s. comes 
to each passenger's share to pay for the coachman’s 
drink on the road: so that in the summer the passage 
backward and forward to either of these places costs 
4l. 1ls., and in winter 5/. ls.; and this only for eight 
days’ riding in summer and twelve in the winier.” It 
thus appears that, at this early period in the history of 
stage-coaches, it took six days in winter and four in 
summer to perform a journey which is now done, at 
all seasons, in less than twenty-four hours! He after- 
wards allows five days for the same journey on horseback. 

The writer then proceeds to contend that travelling 
on horseback was much superior, even in point of 
personal convenience, to riding in stage-coaches. His 
statement will, at any rate, enable us to perceive how 
greatly our travelling facilities, both as to roads and 
conveyances, have been improved since the seventeenth 
century. 

He asks, “ what advantage it can be to a man’s health 
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to be called out of bed into these coaches an hour or 
two before day in the morning ;—to be hurried in them 
from place to place till one, two, or three hours within 
night: insomuch that, after sitting all day, in the 
summer-time, stifled with heat and choked with dust, 
—or, in the winter-time, starving or freezing with cold, 
or choked with filthy fogs, they are often brought into 
their inns by torch-light, when it is too late to sit up to 
get a supper, and next morning they are forced into 
the coach so early that they can get no breakfast ? 
What addition is it to men’s health or business to ride 
all day with strangers, oftentimes sick, ancient, diseased 
rsons, or young children crying ; all whose humours 
he is obliged to put up with, and is often poisoned with 
their nasty scents, and crippled with the crowd of boxes 
and bundles? Is it for a man’s health to be laid fast 
in the foul ways, and forced to wade up to the knees in 
mire ; aflerwards sit in the cold till teams of horses can 
be sent to pull the coach out? Is it for their health to 
travel in rotten coaches, and to have their tackle, or 
perch, or axle-tree broken, and then to wait three or 
four hours (sometimes half the day), and afterwards to 
travel all night to make good their stage?” 

The writer then argues that stage-coaches are not 
necessary to any persons whatever. Sick or aged 
persons, or young children, if they have occasion to 
travel, may ride in the long waggon-coaches, which are 
those that were first set up, and are not now opposed, 
as they do little or no hurt. Gentlemen may keep 
coaches of their own, or ride on horseback. And as 
for the poor, “‘ if they be poor people that are to travel, 
it is not fit that they should be encouraged in their 
pride and extravagancy, or suffered to ride among 
gentlemen ; or, like persons of honour, in a coach with 
four or six horses.” 

The “ Lover of his Country ” seems, in conclusion, to 
despair of putting down the “ nuisance ” entirely, and 
condescends to suggest the following modifications. 
“ If some few stage-coaches were continued, to wit, one 
to every shire-town in England, to go once a week 
backward and forward, and to go through with the 
same horses they set forth with, and not travel above 
thirty miles a day in the summer and twenty-five in the 
winter, and to shift inns every journey, that so trade 
might be diffused,—these would be sufficient to carry 
the sick and the lame, that they pretend cannot travel 
op horseback; and, being thus regulated, they would 
do little or no harm; especially if all be suppressed 
within forty or fifty miles of London, where they are 
no way necessary, and yet so highly destructive.” 

In another Number we purpose to furnish some other 
notices of stage-coach travelling to the present time. 





Love every one in whom ye behold the honoured traces of 
humanity, even where they seem in ruin.— Wieland. 





Devouring Books.—It is recorded of Madame de Stael 
Holstein, that before she was fifteen years of age she had 
“devoured” 600 novels in three months, so that she must 
have read more than six a-day upon an average. Louis XVI., 
during the five months and seven days of his imprison- 
ment immediately preceding his death, read 157 volumes, 
or one a-day. If this species of gluttony is pardonable in 
circumstances like those of Louis, it is less so in those of a 
young lady of fourteen or fifteen. No one can have time 
for reflection who reads at this rapid rate; and, whatever 
may be thought, these devourers of books are guilty of 
abusing nature to an extent as much greater than those 
who overch their stomachs as the intellectual powers are 
higher than the animal propensities. Thousands of young 

ple spend their time in perpetual reading, or rather in 
evouring books. It is true, the food is light; but it 
occupies the mental faculties for the time in fruitless efforts, 
and operates to exclude food of a better quality —American 
Annals of Education, 
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REMBRANDT. 








[Jacob’s Blessing. | 


Tue above scene is fully detailed in the Book of Genesis. 
Jacob, who, after the loss of his son had not expected 
to see him again, afterwards dwelt with him in Egypt 
nearly twenty years, beheld the extent of his authority 
and the esteem with which he was regarded, and saw 
in Joseph’s children the commencement of that in- 
crease which was in the course of time to render his 
posterity one of the most extraordinary people of the 
earth. At Jacob’s own request, the two children of 
Joseph, Ephraim and Manasseh, were brought to 
receive his blessing shortly before his death. The 
eldest, Ephraim, stood at his father’s right hand, and 
Manasseh on his ieft. In putting out his hands to give 
them his benediction, Jacob placed his right hand 
upon the head of the youngest, instead of the first-born, 
which Joseph perceiving, said,—‘* Not so, my father : 
for this is the first-born.” But his father did not 
remove his hand, and in blessing them foretold the 
future greatness of both the children; but that the 
posterity of the younger should become a multitude of 
nations, while that of the elder should only become a 
single people. The female standing at the foot of the 
bed is probably intended for Azenath, Joseph’s wife. 
In this composition the most striking figure is that of 
the venerable patriarch, in whom the painter has blended 
dignity and solemnity, while an expression of paternal af- 
fection triumphs over the decrepitude and dimness of age. 
The children present a striking contrast to each other. 
Ephraim receives with heartfelt reverence the bene- 
diction of his grandfather ; while his elder brother seems 
intent on other things, and altogether abstracted from 
the passing scene, ‘The painter has also lavished upon 





one a profusion of ringlets, and a more marked cha- 
racter of personal beauty. More of art is visible in 
one, but nature shines with greater force in the other. 

Paul Rembrandt, called Van Ryn, owing to his 
birth-place being near Leyden, at only a short distance 
from the Rhine, was born in 1606. As he did not 
show much aptitude for letters, his father, who was a 
miller, and had been successful in his calling, gratified 
his son’s inclinations by placing him under a painter, 
with whom he remained three years. He then studied 
at Amsterdain; after which he returned to his home, 
determined in future to follow no other guide but 
nature. A picture which he finished at this time excited 
the admiration of some of his neighbours, who advised 
him to proceed to the Hague and dispose of it there. 
He did so, and obtained for it 200 florins. Much 
encouraged by this successful commencement, Rem- 
brandt proceeded to the capital, where he prosecuted 
his avocation as a painter, to which he added that of 
an engraver, with great diligence. He also established 
a school for instruction in the former art, and soon 
found himself in the pathway to competence and an 
honourable fame. 

It has been hitherto pretty generally asserted that 
Rembrandt was of an exceedingly avaricious disposition, 
and that it increased as his good fortune augmented. 
But this and some other charges are proved to be 
unfounded by later biographers, who have entered into 
a closer examination of the circumstances of his life. 
Mr. Nieuwenhuys has shown, in his ‘* Review of 
the Lives and Works of some of the most Eminent 
Painters,’ that Rembrandt, being at one period desirous 
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of purchasing a large house, obtained a loan of 4180 
guilders from one of the burgomasters. In 1656, when 
the period for the repayment of the money had arrived, 
the country was in a state of great embarrassment, and 
Rembrandt was in consequence unable to satisfy his 
creditor, who caused his property to be seized. Mr. 
Nieuwenhuys has given the inventory of his effects. 
This list proves his devotion to art, and contains a 
number of paintings, engravings, and drawings of 
eminent, masters, and a valuable collection of casts, 
&c., from the antique. The number of the painter's 
own productions in this catalogue show that his em- 
barrassments were not occasioned by any want of 
industry in his profession. Rembrandt died in 1674, 
aged 68. 

The connoisseur will not always find in the works of 
Rembrandt either accuracy of design, elegance of form, 
or lofty conceptions. But to balance these defects, 
what knowledge of light and shade,—what magic 
colours,—what simplicity and force of expression! The 
characteristics of his compositions are so peculiar, that 
the least practised eye ean distinguish them. The 
most striking is his distribution of light, which he 
generally threw in a single mass on a particular point. 
His colours were often so thickly laid gn, that it has 
been said he intended to model rather than to paint. 
De Piles, in his work on the merits of the great 
painters, in which he divided each of the. points of 
excellence into twenty parts, assigned to Rembrandt 
the following proportions :—composition, 15 degrees ; 
design, 6; colouring, 17 ; expression, 12. With respect 
to colouring, he was placed on an equality with Rubens 
and Vandyke. Gerard Dow was one of Rembrandt's 
pupils. 

Rembrandt's engravings are, as well as his paint- 
ings, an object of research to the lovers of art. He 
used the burin in « style of great freedom and origi- 
nality, yet his engravings have an expression of great 
boldness and harmony. 





BEES IN RUSSIA AND PORTUGAL 


In former Numbers we have furnished accounts of the 
management of bees in this country, both aecording to 
the old process and according to that which promises 
ultimately to supersede it. It may perhaps.be inte- 
resting to many of our, readers to follow up those state- 
ments by an account of the method which is pursued in 
the southern provinces of European Russia, for the 
purpose of obtaining honey from the wild bees which 
abound in that region. Our information on the subject 
is chiefly derived from Mr. Tooke’s * View of the Rus- 
sian Empire,’ published in 1800, 

It should, in the first instance, be mentioned, that 
bee-management is not, in Russia, so inconsiderable 
and subordinate a branch of husbandry as in most 
other countries. It is there an important business, 
conducted on a large scale, and affording the principal 
means of subsistence to some of the nations, or tribes, 
which inhabit the vast Russian territory. The produce 
also forms an important article in the commerce of the 
empire; and sore idea may be formed of its import- 
ance from the fact that, after deducting the home con- 
sumption, not less than from 450 to 550 ewt. of bees’ 
wax was annually exported from the Baltic alone early 
in this century. Honey, too, forms a most important 
article of home consumption ; and the southern provinces 
not only supply the north of European Russia, but also 
all Asiatic Russia—for there are no bees to the east of 
the Ural Mountains. The best honey is that called the 
* white-linden honey,” which is principally obtained 
from the hives of domestic bees in those parts where 
the linden-forests most abound. 
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The breeding and management of bees in Russia are 
not only pursued more in the gross than anywhere else, 
but the process generally pursued is quite peculiar to that 
country. Bees are kept in most of the provinces; but 
honey is obtained in by far the largest quantities from the 
wild bees. The Bashkirs, and some other tribes inhabit- 
ing the country west of the southern Ural, are those who 
devote themselves the most exclusively to this branch 
of business, which seems to be carried on with the 
greatest vigour in the governments of Kazan and Oufa. 
There are individuals among the Bashkirs who, besides 
their bee-gardens, possess hundreds, and sometimes 
thousands, of wild-bee hives-in the forests. It is only 
necessary to describe the proces in use among the 
Bashkirs, as it is the samé which is followed by the 
other tribes that apply themselves to this useful pursuit. 

It is most usual to prepare in the forests for the bees 
a very peculiar description of hives, which the bees 
spontaneously etter, and there deposit their honey. 
When it is the intention of the Bashkirs to prepare 
receptacles for the bees, they repair to the forest, and 
select the straightest and strongest trees which they 
ean find, always preferring the hardest kinds of timber. 
On these, at the height of tweuty-four or thirty feet 
above the ground, they construct the bee-house by 
hollowing out a large smo6th cavity in the trunk of the 
tree with a tool resembling a chisel. When the work 
ig completed, the aperture is closed with a board, in 
which are several holes large enough to afford the bees 
free ingress and egress. 

The manner in which the Bashkirs execute this 
rather difficult work, and the agility with which they 
ascend the loftiest and smoothest trees, affords a fine 
display of dexterity and skill. A rope and a sharp 
hatchet is all that they require to assist their ascent. 
The workman places himself against the trunk of the 
tree, around which and his own body he fastens a rope. 
He then with his hatchet cuts a notch in the trunk at 
a certain height, and setting his feet against the tree, 
springs to that height by the help of the rope. He 
supports himself by the rope, resting his feet in the 
notch until he has cut another, to which he ascends in 
the same manner; and this is continued until he 
reaches the desired point. As he is to make some 
stay there, he notches in the tree a more convenient 
stand for his feet than was before necessary: resting 
his feet in this, and supporting the weight of his body 
by the rope, he then commences his work, the tools 
required for which he has taken up in his girdle. It is 
always considered necessary to cut away the branches 
below the hive, in order to render the access more 
difficult to the bears, which still exist in considerable 
numbers in the Ural, and which are by far the most 
dangerous enemies known to the bee cultivator. Some 
of the measures adopted to secure the hives from the 
depredations of these animals are very curious. 

The most common contrivance is to insert a num- 
ber of knives or iron spikes bent upwards into 
the trunk of the tree. The bear, by the exercise of 
great caution and sagacity, is generally able to clamber 
up a tree thus defended without much difficulty ; 
but in sliding down again he seldom escapes with his 
life, or at least without being desperately wounded, 
being caught by the hooks and lacerated by the knives 
in the descent. Some old and experienced bears, who 
have learned what to expect from these instruments, 
have been known to loosen or break them with their 
paws as they went up. 

Another method, which is considered more certain than 
the former in its effects, is to suspend a thick and heavy 
block of wood before the aperture of the hive. This 
block the bear flings from him repeatedly with increasing 
fury ; but as often as he does so, the block, of course, 
returns end hits him violent blowsupon the head. Irrié 
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tated to the utmost, the animal increases the violence of 
his efforts, and at last, exhausted by his rage and exer- 
tions, and partly stunned by the blows, falls upon the 
spikes that are planted on the ground to receive him. 

But a more ingenious contrivance than either of 
these is to take the bear in a trap of very simple con- 
struction. It is not unlike a large scale, such as we 
sometimes see in wholesale. shops; consisting of a 
board with ropes at each corner united at the top. It 
is then fastened to a branch above the hive in such a 
manner that if left suspended perpendicularly, the 
board would be at some distance from the trunk. But 
when the rope is properly fastened to the branch, the 
board is: drawn from the perpendicular, and attached 
slightly to the trunk on a level with the door of the 
hive, in such a manner that the fastening remains the 
only obstaele to prevent the bear from obtaining access 
to the hive. When the bear ascends and finds a seat 
which seems so admirably adapted to his convenience, 
he gets upon it, and soon commences tugging to 
remove the only obstacle between him and his desired 
prey ; but as this obstacle is the fastening of the board 
to the trunk of the tree, the animal no sooner succeeds 
in his object thau his seat swings off with him to its 
perpendicular. He thus remains suspended in the air, 
in a sufficiently mortifying situation, until some one 
arrives to shoot him: but sometimes he throws himself 
off, and is then impaled upon the pointed stakes which 
are planted round the tree. 

It may be interesting to compare this method of 
dealing with bees at the eastern extremity of Europe, 
with the process which, according to the account given 
in Murphy’s * Travels,’ is pursued at the opposite 
extremity of the same continent. 

- In Portugal, when it is intended to form a coiony of 
bees, a spot of ground is chosen exposed to the south, 
or south-east, well sheltered from the northern blasts, 
and surrounded with shrubs and flowers; the more of 
rosemary there is among these the better. In select- 
ing a situation, the condition of the neighbouring 
grounds is a point of consideration, as bees are said to 
range as far as a league from their hives in quest 
of food. The situations being chosen, lanes five or six 
feet wide are cut through the shrubby thickets. The 
fences of these lanes are of about the same height, and 
are formed into small recesses or niches for the recep- 
tion of the hives. 

The hive, which is formed of the rind of the cork- 
tree, is usually of a cylindrical shape, about twenty- 
seven inches high by fourteen in diameter. This is 
covered with an inverted earthenware pan, the edge of 
which projects over the cylinder like a cornice. The 
whole is fastened with wooden pegs, and the joints 
are stopped with peat.’ In the front of the cylinder, 
at the height of about eight inches, is a small aperture, 
at which the bees go in and out. The interior is 
divided into three equal parts, separated by cross sticks. 
Here the bees form their combs and cells, and deposit 
their honey. ' 

When the bees swarm, which is usually in May or 
June, the hives are placed to receive them where they 
alight. If they descend on a tree they are shaken off. 
The person who does this sometimes defends his face 
with a wire mask and his hands with gloves ; but in 
general this precaution is not considered necessary, as 
itis known that bees only sting when much irritated. 
Sometimes the bees are so wild that they fly away 
‘when it is attempted to collect them. When ‘this 
happens, they may still be recovered. A sheet is, 
during the night, spread out upon the ground near 
the swarm. They alight on this, when a hive with the 
entrance closed is placed upon them, and the whole is 
then carried home in the sheet. 

When the time arrives for collecting the honey, the 
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business is usually performed during the heat of the 
day, when most of the bees are absent. The operator, 
whose head and hands are guarded in the manner 
before mentioned, is attended by a person with a small 
chafing-dish, containing a coal fire, which is covered 
with damp peat, to make the greater smoke. This 
smoke is introduced into the hive from the top of the 
cylinder, when the bees which happen to be there either 
fly away or remain stupified at the bottom. The hive 
is then taken to pieces by drawing out the pegs, and 
the comb is cut out, except a small portion which is 
left to induce the bees to adopt it as the nucleus of a 
new comb. After this work has been performed, the 
hive is put together again, and replaced in its former 
situation. 

The apiarian often visits the ground to repair any 
accident that may have happened. He is careful not 
to destroy any snakes which may frequent the place, as 
they never molest the bees, but destroy the toads and 
lizards which are obnoxious to them. When a hive 
is decayed, it is taken asunder and fumigated, and 
then the bees forsake it and seek shelter in an ad- 
joining hive which has been previously prepared for 
the purpose. This operation is commonly performed 
in the spring, when the flowers begin to open, and 
’ there is plenty before them. As the bees, in returning 
from their excursions, are heavily burdened and 
fatigued, great care is taken that there shall be nothing 
near the hives to obstruct their descent, which is not 
in a perpendicular but an oblique direction. 


NARES'S GLOSSARY. 


Tue ‘ Glossary’ of Archdeacon Nares is unquestion- 
ably one of the most valuable additions which have 
been made of late years to the long list of English 
dictionaries. It was published in 1822, and is a solid 
quarto of 585 pages. It is chiefly occupied with the 
interpretation of the dramatic writers of the age of 
Elizabeth and James I.; and from the book*being so 
large, and the subject so confined, the details are 
minute and accurate. Half-a-dozen such glossaries, 
each explaining a different department or age of Eng- 
lish literature, would be excellent and necessary fore- 
runners of a truly complete English dictionary, bearing 
the same relation to it that topography does to geo- 
graphy. “A few extracts will show the nature of the 
work. 

“* Apostle spoons, Spoons of silver gilt, the handle of 
each terminating in the figure of an aposile. They 
were the usual present of sponsors at christenings. 
Some are still to be seen in the collections of the 
curious. It is in allusion to this custom that, when 
Cranmer professes to be unworthy of being sponsor to 
the young princess, the king replies,— 

* Come, come, my lord, you’d spare your spoons, 
Henry Vill. Act v.Se.2. 


These spoons are often mentioned by the writers of 


that time :— 

* And all this for the hope of two apostle spoons, to suffer! and 
a cup to eat caudle in! for that will be thy legacy.’ 

B. Jonson's Barth. Fair, Act i. Se. 3. 

“ Black Monday, Easter Monday. So called from 
the severity of that day, April 14, 1360, which was so 
extraordinary, ‘that of Edward III.’s soldiers, then 
before Paris, many died with the cold.— Stowe, p. 264. 

‘ Then it was not for nothing that my nose fell a-bleeding on 
Black Monday last?—Mer. Venice, Act ii. Se, 5. 

“ Caul. A thin membrane, found encompassing the 
head of some children when born: superstitiously sup- 
posed to be a token of good fortune throughout life. 











‘These cauls were even imagined to have inherent 
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virtues, and were sold accordingly ; nor is the supersti- 
tion yet extinct, for advertisements for the sale of them 
are still not uncommon. Mr. Todd testifies the same. 
"They are also considered as preservatives from drowning, 
and for that purpose are sold to seafaring people*. 

“Camomile, It was formerly imagined that camomile 
grew the more luxuriantly for being frequently trodden 
or pressed down ; and this was a very favourite allusion 
with poets and other writers. Shakspeare ridicules an 
absurd use of it :— 

‘ For though the camomile the more it is trodden on the faster it 
grows, yet youth, the more it is wasted, the sooner it wears.’ 

1 Henry IV. Act ii. Se. 4. 
The above is evidently written in ridicule of the follow- 
ing passage, in a book then very fashionable, ‘ Lyly’s 
Euphues,’ of which it is a parody :— 

‘Though the camomile the more it is trodden and pressed downe, 
the more it spreadeth; yet the violet the oftener it is handled and 
touched the sooner it withereth and decaieth,’—Zuphwes, Sign, D. 
Bi, Let. 

“ Childermas Day. It was a popular superstition, 
which in the remote parts of the island is not yet ex- 
tinct, that no undertaking could prosper. which was 
begun on that day of the week on which Childermas, 
or Innocents’ Day last fell. 

‘ Friday, quoth-a, a dismal day! Childermas Day this year was 
Friday.— Sir John Oldcastle, Part I. Suppl. to Sh. vol. ii. p. 297. 

“ Coat-cards. The figured cards now corruptly 
called court-cards. Knaves, we trust, are not confined 
to courts, though kings and queens belong to them. 
They were named from their dresses. The proofs of it 
are abundant, One says,— 

* I am a coat-card indeed. 


He is answered,— 
‘ Then thou must needs be a knave, for thou art neither king 
nor queen.’—Howiey, When you see me, Sc. 
* We call’d him a coat-card 
Of the last order.’——B, Jons. Staple of News. 
* She had in her hand the Ace of Hearts, with a coat-card,’ 
Chapman's May-day. 
The same is alluded to by Massinger :— 

* Here’s a trick of discarded cards of us: we were ranked with 
coats as long as my old master lived.’"—Old Law, Act. iii. Se. 1. 

* In * Robertson’s Phrase Book,’ (1681,) under 
Card, we find this:—‘The dealer shall have the turn- 
up card if it be an ace, or a cote-card.’ But the usage 
being then become doubtful, court-card is subjoined. 

“ To draw Cuts. To draw lots, being papers cut of 
unequal length, of which the longest was usually the 
prize. 

* How shall we try it? That is a question. We will draw cuts 
for the senior; till then, lead thou first.’ 

Com. of Errors. Act y, at the end. 

““ In the ‘Complete Angler’ (Part I. ch. v.) they 
draw cuts who shall sing :— 

Pise.—‘ I think it best to draw cuts, and avoid contention.’ 

Pet.— It isa match, Look, the shortest cut falls to Coridon.’ 

Cor.—* Well then, I will begin, for I hate contention. 

Bagster’s 2nd ed. p. 164, 
Thus the shortest cut was here the loser, or the person 
to pay the social penalty of a song. It occurs in the 
old Scotch song of * Bessy Bell and Mary Gray,’ where 
the lover thus settles his wish for both lasses :— 
* Wae’s me, for baith I canna get, 
To ane by law we're stented : 
Then I'll draw cuts, and take my fate, 
And be with ane contented.’ 
Mus, Mise, Vol. i. p. 160. 

‘“* Dinner Time. The proper time for dinner is laid 
down by Thomas Cogan, a physician, in a book en- 
titled the ‘ Haven of Health,’ printed in 1584. It is 


* One was advertised to be sold in April, 1835, price twelve 
guineas 
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curious to observe how far we have since departed from 


the rule: 

‘ When foure houres bee past after breakefast, 2 man may 
safely take his dinner, and the most convenient time for dinner is 
about e/even of the clocke before noon, The usual time for dinner 
in the universities is at e/eaven, or else where about noon.’ 

Chap. 211, 


So Old Merrythought, in ‘ Beaumont and Fletcher,’ 
says,— 

«I never came into my dining-room but at eleven and six 
o'clock: 1 found excellent meat and drink on the table.’ 

Kn, of B. Pest. Acti, Se. 3, 
It soon became later :— 
‘ Or if our meals would, every fwe/ve and seven, 
Observe due hours.’—Jfayne’s Amor. War. 

“* Jew’s Eye. This phrase does not require explana- 
tion, but its origin may be worth remarking. The ex- 
tortions to which the Jews were subject In the thirteenth 
century, and the periods both before and after, exposed 
them to the most tyrannical and cruel mutilations, if 
they refused to pay the sum demanded of them. ‘ King 
John,’ says Hume, * once demanded 10,000 marks 
from a Jew of Bristol, and, on his refusal, ordered one 
of his teeth to be drawn every day, till he should con- 
sent. The Jew lost seven teeth, and then paid the 
sum required of him.’—Chap. xii. a.p. 1272. The 
threat of losing an eye would havea still more powerful 
effect. Hence the high value of a Jew’s eye. The 
allusion was familiar in the time of Shakespeare :-— 

‘ There will come a Christian by 
Will be worth a Jewess’ eye.’ 
Mer, Ven. Act ii. Sc. 5. 
The fine black eye of the Jew does not seem sufficiently 
to account for the saying.” 

We will give our remaining extracts in an abridged 
form. 

“* Maundy Thursday (the day preceding Good Fri- 
day) is derived from maund, a basket; on account of 
the king giving alms every year at Whitehall on this 
day, and the gifts being contained in baskets. 

“ Sizer, at Cambridge, equivalent to servitor at 
Oxford: from size, a small portion of bread, or other 
food, a term still in use there. 

* To bandy hasty words to scant my sizes.’ Lear, Act i. Sc. 4, 


“Watch. Though the invention of watches may be 
traced to the fourteenth century, the wearing a watch 
was considered a mark of gentility until a late period. 
Aubrey relates a curious story of watches. Mr. Allen, 
a reputed sorcerer, being at Home Lacey, in Hereford- 


“shire, happened to leave his watch in the chamber- 


window. The maids coming in to make the bed, and 
hearing a thing in a case cry tick, tick, tick, concluded 
that this was Mr. Allen’s devil, or familiar spirit, and 
taking hold of it with the tongs, threw it out of 
window into the moat, in order to drown the devil. 
The string, however, caught hold of the sprig of an 
elder-tree, and saved the old gentleman’s watch. This 
may have happened about the year 1590, 

“ Wych, a salt-spring, or salt-work. All the places 
where salt-springs, or pits, were anciently found ter- 
minate in wych, or wich. Hence Drayton speaks 
collectively of the wyches in Cheshire :— 

‘ But that which vexed her most was, that the Peakish cave 

Before her darksome self such dignity should have ; 

And th’ wyches, for their salts, such state on them should take? 

Polyolb. Vol. iii. p. 711. 
And the marginal note on wyches, is ‘ the salt-wells in 
Cheshire.’ ” 





%_° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
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